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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


a 


Humanitarian British Women of Letters. 


Pre-eminent among English women writers 
of her time was Mrs. Sarah Trimmer (born 1741— 
died 1810), the author of several learned works 
and of that delightful old child’s book The His- 
tory of the Robins, first published in 1786, and 
still ‘going strong.’”’ It was the vicissitudes of 
Popsy and Bobby that is said to have aroused 
in the breast of the little Quaker girl, Mary Bon- 
them, her life-long love of birds which was later 
to inspire her to write her still belovéd book 
“With the Birds.” 

Mary Bonthem married William Howitt, the 
well-known historian and miscellaneous writer, 
and at once began to write for children books 
brimming over with love and sympathy for ani- 
mals, and poems that have taken such a hold 
upon her fellow countrymen that there is scarcely 
an English school reader or collection of poems 
that does not contain specimens of her verses, and 
not afew have been set to music. 

To William and Mary Howitt also belongs 
the credit of having founded, in the year 1870, 
the first society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in their city. 

Another woman with ‘‘a golden pen’”’ was Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty, who published the first of her 
series of Parables of Nature in 1855, a book said 
to have inspired more beautiful thoughts in others 
than any work of our own times. She was the 
daughter of the Rey. Dr. Scott, Chaplain of 
H. M. S. Victory at. ‘Trafalgar, in whose arms 
Nelson died. Dr. Scott, on his marriage, became 
Vicar of Catterick, in Yorkshire, where his 
daughters Horatia and Margaret were born. 

The latter in 1839 became the wife of the Rev. 
Alfred Gatty, Vicar of Ecclesfield in the same 
county, where she wrote her Proverbs Not II- 
lustrated, Aunt Judy’s Tales, and her famous 
Parables, of which the beautiful Not Lost, but 
Gone Before, A Lesson of Faith, Daily Bread and 
The Unknown Land have been illustrated for 
magic lantern readings. 


Her son, the present Sir Alfred Scott Gatty, 
Garter King at Arms of the Heralds College, is 
a well-known musical composer; and, from his 
great love of animals, has written several songs 
for Bands of Mercy, notably Robin Redbreast 
and the Burial of the Linnet. The words of the 
latter were written by Mrs. Gatty’s daughter 
Julianna Horatia (Mrs. Ewing) author of so 
many charming children’s books—A Short Life, 
Jan and the Windmill, etc. “Julie,” wrote her 
sister, ‘‘did not touch much on bird pets in her 
tales, chiefly because she never kept one, having 
too much sympathy with their powers and cray- 
ing for flight to reconcile herself to putting them 
in cages. Her Three Little Nest Birds and her 
Tale of the Thrush in her Idyll of the Wood, re- 
printed in the Brownies, bear witness to the same 
feeling.”’ 

Edith Carrington is perhaps the most pro- 
lific English writer for children on humanitarian 
lines of the present day. ‘‘When I was a very 
little girl,’’. she says, ‘‘my greatest delight was 
in living creatures, and as I grew older, I tried 
to cover my copy books with sketches of animals. 
On leaving school, I worked as a practical artist, 
and before I was sixteen exhibited in various 
picture galleries; but I always had a compact 
with myself that when I reached the age of 
thirty-five, I would write. I do not think people 
should write until they have learned to think. 
As I belong to a family of naturalists on both 
sides, my bent was towards that kind of litera- 
ture, and a girlish friendship with Charles Kings- 
ley encouraged my desires.”’ 

She goes on to tell how she came to join the 
humane side of nature study by publishing her 
Appeals on Behalf of the Speechless, and adds, 
‘‘T wish for no higher mission than to live and 
die in the cause of God’s beautiful, sinless, mute 
creatures; both as an advocate, striving to clear 
their characters from the heaps of falsehood laid 
upon them by the ignorance and unlovingness 
of ages, and when occasion may serve, as their 
champion in times of distress.”’ 

For Mr. Ernest Bell, the eminent London 
publisher, Miss Carrington wrote a series of 
humane books for children’s prizes, and a set 
of Animal Life Readers in fourteen -volumes, 
which have done a great work and are still largely 
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used, especially the continuous stories and The 
Dog, His Rights and Wrongs, The Cat, Her 
Place in Society which are now republished at 
two cents each for broadcast circulation. 

For a long time Miss Carrington wrote her 
Cousin Carrie’s Letters and other articles in the 
Animals’ Friend Magazine, until an_ illness 
obliged her to rest. 

This we believe an open secret—that the splen- 
did work that Mr. Ernest Bell has done and is 
still doing for animals, originated in three wom- 
en’s work. In his youth he saw much of Mr. 
Alfred Gatty, a personal friend of his family, so 
that he may be said to have been early influenced 
by the Parable doctrine. Then, a humanitarian 
lady, out distributing tracts, pushed one into 
his letter box, with the result that he became 
much interested in humane doings, and finally 
undertook the Animals’ Friend Magazine. But 
so far the children’s work had not been brought 
to his notice. It so happened that a writer 
in the Times described his meeting with a blind 
water rat, when walking by astream. The crea- 
ture’s companions, on hearing his footsteps, all 
scurried into their holes, but this one rat, after 
rushing from side to side in the utmost distress, 
always missing the obvious holes, finally came to 
a halt on a tiny mid-stream mud bank, and rais- 
ing its forepaws, lifted its head, sitting perfectly 
still as if in the act of prayer. The onlooker then 
saw that it was blind. 

This anecdote of the Praying Rat, with a suit- 
able illustration, was printed. in the Animals’ 
Friend. At that time, magic lantern slides, cal- 
culated to teach children humanity, were scarce, 
and several Band of Mercy organizers made 
their own. One of these wrote to Mr. Bell for 
permission to make a slide of the rat, which was 
readily given. But the incident introduced him 
to a large working Band of Mercy, with its evi- 
dent good results, which so impressed him that 
he threw himself, heart and soul, into the edu- 
cational work, and from that time forward has 
been one of its foremost organizers. Books, 
magic lantern slides, pictures, plays, are all 
continually in circulation from the Animals’ 
Friend Office, York House, Portugal Street, 
London. 

Mrs. FLORENCE SUCKLING. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


Christmas at Home. 


Mrs. Copeland’s pleasant sewing room was 
filled with a company of lively young girls one 
day early in December. A long table in the 
center of the room was a very pretty sight for it 
was covered with dolls,—dolls in pink, dolls”in 
blue, dolls in white party dresses, baby dolls, 
boy dolls, big dolls and little dolls. 

‘“There!”’ exclaimed a pretty girl of fourteen 
as she laid a large rag doll in a gay muslin dress 
and white apron on the table,—‘‘that’s the last, 
and isn’t it a fine show?” 

‘“Won’t those poor little Belgian children be 
delighted when our box is opened?’ exclaimed 
another. ‘‘My, wouldn’t I just like to see them 
when they get the dolls!” 

As she was speaking a lady in street attire 
came in the room. All the girls rushed to meet 
her. “Oh, Aunt Mattie,” said one of the girls, 
‘vou have come just in time to see what we have 
been doing for the Belgians. Our Junior Help- 
ing-Hand Club voted to do all our Christmas 
work for the Belgians. We aren’t going to give 
any other presents this year, excepting cards. 
All our work and all the money we have to spend 
is going in the Christmas Ship across the ocean.” 

Aunt Mattie went to the table and looked over 
the collection of dolls, taking up one and another, 
and praising the good taste of the dress. ‘‘ You 
certainly have done beautiful work, dear girls, 
and may well be proud of it, but did you say you 
are sending all your good work for Christmas 
across the ocean? Isn’t there anything needed 
here at home?” 

“Oh, Aunt Mattie,’ said Elizabeth, the presi- 
dent of the club, “just think how much more it’s 
needed there where the waris! The ladies’ clubs 
are almost all working for the Red Cross and the 
Belgian sutferers, and holding meetings, and the 
papers had something about our little club and 
the box we are going to send. It’s very exciting, 
I think, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes,” said Aunt Mattie, “it is very exciting, 
and much more interesting than working for the 
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little family on the next street whose father is 
out of work. But never mind, dear, I didn’t 
mean to say anything to discourage you in your 
enthusiasm. Come, I’ll help pack the box, as it 
ought to be started right away.” 

The six young girls looked rather sober, but 
they soon got back their cheerfulness and were 


very happy and lively packing the box. As they 


were finishing their work it was discovered that 

one large doll could not be crowded in the box. 

“Let me have it,’’ said Aunt Mattie, “‘and I will 

give you the money it is worth to add to your 

Belgian fund.” 
* *k *K k * 

The day before Christmas Aunt Mattie asked 
four of the Helping Hand Club if they would go 
out with her in her large motor car Christmas 
forenoon. The club was a family affair; two 
sisters and four cousins were all the club and 
the four cousins were going to spend Christmas 
day with Aunt Mattie. 

When they got into the car they found it was 
so filled with packages that they could hardly 
find places to sit. 

‘““Where are you going, Auntie, with all these 
Christmas packages?’’ asked Elizabeth Copeland, 
the eldest of the party. 

‘““You’ll see,’ answered Aunt Mattie. 

The car sped on its way down from Beacon 
Hill into narrow streets lined with little shops 
and tenement houses. Less than ten minutes 
from the time when the car left Aunt Mattie’s 
door it stopped at a door so different that it 
might have been in a foreign city instead of a 
near neighbor to the fine houses on the hill. 
Aunt Mattie got out and the girls followed her. 
She took from the chauffeur a basket and entering 
the door began to climb two flights of narrow, 
dark stairs. At the head of the second flight she 
knocked on a door and a faint voice answered,— 
“Come in.” 

In a small room with one window there sat a 
middle-aged woman. She looked very pale and 
sick, and a crutch was leaning against her chair. 
She started to get up when the little party en- 
tered but Aunt Mattie hurried across the room 
and gently placed her back in the chair, saying 
with a cheerful smile, ‘“We are a little surprise 
party—my nieces and I, and we have brought 
you a few things for Christmas. Bring that table 


up close to her chair, Elizabeth, and let us see 
what we can find in our basket.” 

“You are too good,” the pale-faced woman 
said. ‘‘ My sister sent me word last evening that 
you were coming and we are both so grateful— 
we can’t tell you—’” 

‘Don’t try,” said Aunt Mattie. ‘May I go 
to your closet and get a plate for this chicken? 
It is roasted and I hope you can get some one to 
warm it up for you.” 

The four girls were all busy opening packages. 
There were oranges and grapes; pound packages 
of tea and sugar and butter; some delicate rolls, 
a bag of potatoes, another of rice and two boxes 
of mixed candy. There was only room enough 
on the table for the chicken, the rolls, the fruit 
and the candy, so the girls carried the other pack-. 
ages to the little closet and noticed that it con- 
tained nothing but a half loaf of bread. 

The poor woman leaned back in her chair and 
covered her face with her hands. She could not 
speak for a moment and the little surprise party, 
some of them in tears, was on its way to the door 
when she managed to, say,—‘‘Stop, oh, do stop 
just a moment. I didn’t expect any Christmas 
at all and now I’ve got all this. God bless you 
all, a thousand times. Will you do me one more 
kindness? Up another flight in one of the attic 
rooms there is a poor old woman whose friends 
are all dead. Once she had a nice home of her 
own but she has lost everything. She has noth- 
ing to live on but a little pension that pays her 
rent and leaves a very little over for food and 
light. I know she is. often hungry, and I’m sure 
she has nothing at all for her Christmas dinner 
today but bread and a few potatoes. It would 
make me so happy to have her share these good 
things with me.”’ 

Elizabeth was out of the room and up the 
stairs almost before the woman had finished 
speaking and very soon she came down bringing 
with her such a neat, quaint-looking old lady 
that she looked as if she had just stepped out of 
some old picture. She glanced at the over-flow- 
ing table, the open closet with its shelves stocked 
with provisions and clapped her hands together. 

“T toldyou so!’’ she exclaimed. ““Youhave had 
such a hard time and suffered so much I felt sure 
the good Lord would send you something to 
remember His birthday by.” 
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“And you, too,’ said the pale woman in the 
chair with a happy smile. 

“We must go,”’ said Aunt Mattie. 
again soon—come girls.”’ 

As they got into the car not one of the girls 
said a word for several minutes then Elizabeth 
asked—*‘ How did you find out this poor woman, 
Aunt Mattie? Who is she? Why is she so sick 
and so lonely?” 

“TI will tell you,’’ Aunt Mattie replied. ‘That 
day when you were packing the box for the Bel- 
gians I went down in your mother’s kitchen to 
get some more paper. I looked out in the laun- 
dry and noticed that Agnes, your laundry maid, 
was leaning over a tub washing and I could see 
that tears were dropping, dropping into the tub. 
I never can see anybody cry without wanting 
to cry with them so I slipped out in the laundry 
and asked her what she was crying about. She 
told me that her only sister had been in the hos- 
pital a long time and had a serious operation and 
now she was better she had got to find some place 
for her to go until she got well enough to work 
again. You will remember I had a sudden call 
to go to New York the next day and only got 
back day before yesterday then I remembered 
and asked Agnes about her sister and found out 
that the best she could do for her had been to 
hire a cheap little room and try to support her 
there. She had to pay a doctor to visit her and 
she was feeling very sad because she had no 
money left to give her anything for Christmas.”’ 

“Why didn’t she tell mama?” said Elizabeth. 

“She says she tried to tell her one day but 
your mother was very busy with a Red Cross 
meeting and couldn’t listen then.” 

“Oh!” said Elizabeth thoughtfully. 

While Aunt Mattie had been telling this sad 
story the car had been running rapidly out into 
the suburbs and now it stopped before a little 
cottage house with a tiny yard in front of it. 
Aunt Mattie got out and motioned to the girls 
to go with her into the cottage. The door was 
opened by a little girl of ten who looked pale and 
sad. 

“Mother still sick, Jennie?”’ 
Mattie. 

“Yes, marm,”’ the girl replied. 
yet.” 

_A feeble, wailing cry was heard. 


““T’ll come 


asked Aunt 


“She isn’t up 


‘“Baby’s been very fretful all night and mother 
couldn’t sleep but I slept some—Run away Bob- 
bie, don’t bother the ladies,” the little girl said, 
as a boy of five years ran up to them; but he 
caught hold of Elizabeth’s dress and said, ‘“‘We 
hanged up our ’tockings but Santa Claus didn’t 
come here—Is that man out there Santa Claus?”’ 

“Hush, Bobbie, hush! He’s been talking 
about Santa Claus all day yesterday and all the 
morning. He remembers last year when poor 
father was with us and we had a beautiful Christ- 
mas,’ said Jennie sadly. 

‘Now girls,” said Aunt Mattie briskly, “you 
can all work for Santa Claus. Tell Thomas to 
bring in that largest basket marked Mrs. Hindler 
and you can unpack it.’’ The girls ran to the 
door, Jennie and Bobbie at their heels, and chas- 
ing after them came a lean, hungry-looking little 
dog turning gray with age. 

‘“Who’s this?’? asked Aunt Mattie—‘‘a new 
comer?” 

“Oh, no,” said Jennie, “it’s our old Peggy. 
Why, she’s been our dog as long as I can remem- 
ber. We’re all awful fond of her, she’s so good.” 

The basket was so large that Thomas had a 
tug to get it out of the car and when it was 
opened—well, the girls never saw children as 
delighted as were Jennie and Bobbie. Mrs. 
Hindler sat up in bed and fairly laughed as Aunt 
Mattie put a warm knitted shawl over her shoul- 
ders. The puny six-months-old baby stopped 
wailing as a soft woolly dog was put into her 
little hands, and Peggy jumped up and down and 
stood on her hind legs and begged until Rosa- 
mond gave her some sweet crackers which she 
eagerly seized. 

It is no use trying to tell what good things 
kind, thoughtful Aunt Mattie had put into the 
packages, but there were plenty of good things 
to eat—enough to last at least a week—and there 
were toys and story books and warm clothing. 

One large box was not opened. It was marked, 
“For Henry,” and left on the floor near the bed. 
The girls looked at it curiously but had no time 
to ask questions for Aunt Mattie was hurrying 
out of the cottage to escape the tearful thanks of 
Mrs. Hindler. 

When they were all in the car again Elizabeth 
always the first speaker, asked, ““Who is the 
Henry that the big box is for?”’ 
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“Henry is Mrs. Hindler’s oldest child, a boy 
of thirteen, who has been doing his best to sup- 
port his mother and the younger children ever 
since his father was killed in the factory eight 
months ago. Henry is a bright boy; he was just 
entering the high school and was hoping to get 
a college education but he gave up his own 
wishes without a word and went into the factory 
so that they would not lose that little cottage 
his father had just paid for, and have to break 
up the family. Work has been very dull this 
winter and Henry gets odd jobs evenings to help 
out their expenses. Don’t you think it was 
worth while to give them a happy Christmas?”’ 

“Indeed, we do!” exclaimed the girls. “I only 
wish we had done something to help,” said 
Elizabeth. 

‘What was in Henry’s box?’’ asked Mildred, 
the youngest of the girls. 

“Tt is really a splendid box,” said Aunt Mattie. 
“There are books that I know he will enjoy; and 
warm gloves, and half a dozen handkerchiefs; 
and two pretty neckties, and an envelope with 
money to buy a warm overcoat for I met him on 
the street last week blue with the cold. 

“We talk about the heroes of the war—lI call 
that boy a hero. Other boys of his age are think- 
ing of games and getting money out of their hard- 
working fathers and mothers to spend on amuse- 
ment, but this boy has given up all his own 
pleasure to take care of hisfamily. Do you think 
the Belgian boys deserve any better Christmas 
than this hard-working boy who often goes to 
his work hungry and cold for his mother’s sake?”’ 

“No, Aunt Mattie. He is a good soldier, 
doing his duty at home instead of in the war,” 
answered Elizabeth thoughtfully. 

“There is time for only one more visit,’’ said 
Aunt Mattie ‘and here is the place.”’ 

They had got back into the city and the car 
had stopped before a block of tenement houses 
again. Aunt Mattie stepped out quickly, and 
took some packages and boxes in her hands. 
“First floor this time, girls,’ she said. 

She knocked at the door and a man opened it. 
He did not look pleased to see her. He looked so 
unhappy that it did not seem as if anything 
could make him smile. There were four children 
in the room. A girl of about six years was lying 
on a couch, her hand resting gently on a cat that 


was curled up asleep at her side. An older girl 
sat by a window sewing. Two little boys were 
sitting on the floor trying to play with a few 
clothespins and old blocks. The room was very 
neat but it was cold. 

‘“Has your wife gone out to work today?” 
asked Aunt Mattie. 3 

“Yes, she can get work, but I can’t. “They” 
won’t even give me a job washing dishes. I’ve 
got so now that I am willing to do anything, but 
I am not strong and with hundreds of men out 
of work there isn’t much chance for me. It’s 
hard seeing my children starve. The war over 
there is killing us working people here.” 

‘““We won’t let you starve,” said Aunt Mattie, 
kindly. ‘‘ There must be some work pretty soon 
for you.” | 

‘“T’ve tried everything that I am able to do. 
I don’t drink, and I’m honest, but if this keeps 
on my wife and little daughter that’s sewing 
every minute here will break down and we’ll all 
go to the poor-house.”’ 

“Don’t worry, father,’ the little girl said, 
looking up from her sewing. ‘We'll get on 
somehow. I’m getting used to the sewing now. 
It doesn’t make my back ache quite so much.” 

The girls had begun to open the bundles dis- 
playing all sorts of good things in them. The 
sober children began to smile and open their 
eyes. A train of cars for the boys was eagerly 
seized upon until they saw the rolls and apples 
and oranges and candy then they stood still by 
the table with hungry eyes fixed on the food. 

“You must excuse them,” the little sewing 
girl said, laying down her work. ‘‘We didn’t 
have much breakfast to give them this morning 
and I’m afraid they are hungry.” 

Elizabeth handed the boys each an apple, but 
she could not speak. 7 

The man stood up awkwardly. “I don’t know 
what to say, nor how to say it. You may not 
believe me but it’s the first time in my life I’ve 
had to take charity. When the firm of Copeland 
and Mandell had to discharge half its men I 
never believed I’d have to go for I’ve worked for 
them fifteen years, but I suppose they couldn’t 
help it. They promised to take me back as soon 
as times are better—but it’s hard. I had laid up 
some money but my little girl there on the couch 
has had to have a good deal spent for her.—Don’t 
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think I begrudge it to her, she’s patient as an 
angel. I’ve just saved enough money to pay 
our rent two months longer so we will have a 
roof over our heads that length of time. I’m 
truly grateful to you for the food—we needed it 
badly, but it’s hard for me to take charity.” 

“Don’t count it as charity,” said Aunt Mattie. 
““My brother is one of the firm you worked for 
and I am looking up the men that had to be dis- 
charged—don’t thank me—you deserve all you 
have got, and more, for your long and faithful 
service.” 

Meanwhile the three younger girls were stand- 
ing over the couch opening a long box—they 
knew what it contained, and they knew now 
who the doll was for—the doll they could not 
crowd into the box for the Belgian children. 
Never will those girls forget the joy, the surprise, 
of the pale, gentle little girl on the couch when 
the beautiful doll was put into her hands. 

“For me? This lovely, lovely doll for me to 
keep for my very own? I guess you only mean 
to lend it to me. I’d love to hold it just a min- 
ute,’ she said, the color coming into her pale 
cheeks and her blue eyes, so sad and so dull be- 
fore, sparkling with excitement. 

“It is for you to keep—always,” the girls 
exclaimed in chorus. The child laughed with 
joy. The cat got up and purred and stretched 
himself, and evidently smelling the large roasted 
chicken on the table jumped down and began to 
mew. ‘The man’s face which had looked so un- 
happy actually lighted up with a smile. | 

“Mother will be home soon and won’t she be 
glad to find a good dinner and everybody so 
happy. You’ve made a Merry Christmas for 
us, fast enough, ladies, and you couldn’t have 
found a place where they needed it more. I was 
just desperate when you came in.”’ 

“We must run now,” said Aunt Mattie. 
“Keep up your spirits, my good man, and things 
will be brighter by and by. Come, girls.” 

As they flew off in the empty car, their faces 
all alight with the joy of doing good and making 
others happy—which is the greatest joy in the 
world—Elizabeth said: 

“Dear Auntie, you have taught us a lesson. 
I understand what made you ask us if there was 
nothing we ought to do here in our own city and 
I am very thankful that you did not send all the 


charity you could give this year across the 
ocean.” 

“Tt is a homely old saying, but it is true,”’ said 
Aunt Mattie, ‘that ‘Charity begins at home.’ 
It should begin at home, though it should not 
end at home. A still better saying which we find 
in that Book containing so many good and wise 
directions for our daily living is,—‘This ought 
ye to have done, but not to leave the other un- 
done.’ I believe in giving all the help we can to 
the great sufferers across the ocean, but not to 
the injury of our own city and country. Many 
women are apt to be carried away on waves of 
enthusiasm, and lose their sense of proportion. 
Do you understand me, girls? We owe a duty 
to our own people and we are hindering the great 
cause of humanity if we neglect those duties that 
lie nearest our hand to reach out after other 
needs, however great they may be, at a distance. 
We can often do both by giving up a little more 
of our own time and money and so taking it out 
of ourselves instead of away from those who need 
help and sympathy all about us. 

“And now, girls, we are home again, and are 
going to have a good dinner and a happier 
Christmas because of our morning’s work.”’ 

ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 


A Bird’s *‘Free Lunch Counter.”’ 


“The North winds do blow, 
And we shall have snow 
And what will poor Robin do then, 
Poor thing? 


“‘He’ll go to the barn 
To keep himself warm 
And hide his head under his wing, 
Poor thing.” 


But where can poor Robin find anything to 
eat, when the ground is covered with snow, and 
all the weed seeds are buried under it. He will 
become chilled and weak if there is nothing in his 
poor little crop, even if he can ‘‘go into the 
barn.” 

That is the time for the girls and boys to open 
the outdoor café, ‘‘meals at all hours.’’ Select a 
sheltered spot, so that the snow when it falls will 
not drift all over it, but be sure to keep it within 
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sight of the favorite window, for in this ‘out- 
door café,’ opportunity will come of getting ac- 
quainted with delightful new friends. 

The trim little junco will come with his boon 
companions, all talking at once; chickadees also, 
their black velvet caps tilted saucily over their 
bright eyes; perhaps a cardinal will honor the 
place with his resplendent presence, a gorgeous 
splotch of color in the landscape. The English 
sparrow will come, be assured of that, for he 
knows a good thing when he sees it; he has many 
good points and as a devourer of destructive in- 
sect larvae he is rated high. Towards spring 
there will be new arrivals returning from the 
south, and that is the time to start a bird’s cal- 
endar; you will find they are regular to the day. 
Here is a letter from an Ohio boy who feeds the 
little feathered fellows. His name is Carl W. 
Schaible, and his letter is given exactly as he 
wrote it. 

“T once made a bird’s free-lunch counter for 
myself, about six feet from the ground. I keep 
it supplied with cracked corn, wheat and cracked 
walnuts. I now have four redbirds, ever so 
many other birds and a gray squirrel that come 
every day for their lunch.’’ 

I hope every boy will make a bird’s free-lunch 
counter. It is a fine thing to do. 

Mary Brertua THOMPSON. 


The Squirrel’s First Winter. 


“Good gracious!’ exclaimed the squirrel, 
as he woke with a start, one cold December 
morning, ‘‘what can have gone wrong with the 
world in the night?” Then he sat bolt upright 
on the bough of the fir-tree where he lived, 
rubbed his eyes with his little brown paw, and 
took another look. ‘‘The fields were green 
enough, and the trees and hedges, too,’ he 
said, “when I went to sleep, and now they are 
covered all over with white! Whatever can 
be the matter?”’ 

“T know!” he said, after he had sat and 
pondered for a few minutes; ‘‘it’s food. Mother 
always said things turned up when you least 
expected them, and, of course, this is what 
she meant; it is our winter food!’ And the 
next moment, he had made two or three of his 
flying leaps to the ground, and was grubbing 


about among the ‘‘white stuff,’’? as he called it, 
for his breakfast. He did not find it very 
satisfying though, and it was too provoking, 
when he had stores all about, if he could only 
find them. ‘Somebody might have told me!” 
he exclaimed at last, almost in tears. ‘‘How 
was anyone to know this stupid stuff was all 
going to grow up in the night?”’ 

“Grow up in the night?” said a voice at his 
side; ‘“‘not much is likely to grow with the 
ground all covered like this’’—and there was 
the old crow, looking blacker and more glossy 
than ever in his snowy surroundings—“and I 
expect there’s more to fall,’’ he added, looking 
knowingly at the sky. 

‘Fall?’ echoed the young squirrel; ‘why, 
what’s got to fall?” It was horrible to have 
to confess his ignorance, but there was no help 
for it. | 

The crow stared. ‘Why, the snow, of 
course: it’s been falling pretty heavily in the 
night. Oh, I remember! it’s your first winter. 
How funny it must be to be so young as not 
to have seen snow!’ 

The squirrel did not see the fun. ‘“ Does it 
stay long?’ he asked anxiously, “and what 
happens to everybody? How do we all live?” 

“Well, it may go today, or it may last all 
the winter; most likely this will be here some 
weeks. Of course, it’s rather awkward for us 
birds, but you’ll be all right with your winter 
store. I only wish I had one; but, somehow, 
in the summer there seems to be no time to 
collect things.”’ 

“But I can’t find mine!’ cried the squirrel, 
now really frightened; ‘‘and I don’t know 
what to do!” | 

“That is a pity,” said the crow; “but perhaps 
it may all go away in a day or two—it often 
does. I could take you where I have my meals, 
only I don’t see how you’d get there, and you 
mightn’t like the food.” 

“Oh! I should like any food,’ cried the 
squirrel hastily; “I am getting quite faint. 
Don’t you think I might find the place if you 
told me the way?”’ 

“Oh! I could tell you the way, but it’s not 
easy walking through this thick snow. You 
see, I fly there, and it’s no use going till the 
afternoon, or there won’t be any food thrown 
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out. Come up to the top of the tree and I will 
show you where it is, and then you can try and 
manage it. There,’ he said, as they sat on a 
high bough, ‘“‘do you see that white house at 
the other side of the fir grove? Well, you can 
always get crumbs and things there, if you 
aren’t afraid to risk it. They might catch you 
and put you in a cage, you know, and then they 
have a dog. I can hardly tell what to advise’’; 
and the crow scratched his head thoughtfully 
with his claw. ‘It would be safe enough, of 
course, if you had wings.” 

The squirrel was afraid, and he didn’t like 
the dog a bit. But what was to be done? 
He wasn’t sure that he could even hold out 
till dinner-time. “I'll risk it,” he said after a 
pause. He was a plucky little fellow. ‘“‘I can 
get there by climbing along the trees—it’s 
just close to the grove.” _ 

‘All right: be at the garden fence by two 
and I’ll show you where to go,” said the kindly 
old crow, ‘‘and I daresay you’ll be quite safe”’; 
but he muttered to himself as he flew away, 
““Poor fellow, he’s almost sure to be caught! 
How sad it must be not to have wings!” 

The squirrel managed, after a great deal of 
hunting, to find a few beech-nuts; and though 
they were dry and hard, he felt a little stronger 
for them, and more ready for his dangerous 
afternoon’s expedition. 


8 *K +s + +k 


“Oh, mother, mother!” cried the children 
of the Grange, as they stood at the window 
that same day, giving the birds their afternoon 
meal, “do come and look! There’s a dear 
little squirrel on the window-sill: he looks so 
hungry and cold! I wish he would come in 
and take something from our hands, but he 
won’t let us touch him!”’ 

“Poor little fellow!’ said Mrs. Anson; “‘he 
must be hungry to have ventured so near a 
_ house!” 

The squirrel was very hungry, and he wished 
they would leave off talking about him, and 
give him some food that would satisfy him; 
the few crumbs he had picked up had only 
tantalized him, and he did not care much for 
Indian corn. 


“Here, squirrel!” cried’ Mary, the eldest 


oirl, ‘“‘here’s a big piece of bread for you. May 
I give him some cake, mother? He’s sure to 
like that.” 

“Oh, and let’s throw him out some nuts,” 
said Edith; ‘‘they’re his proper food, aren’t 
they?”’ 

So the starved little squirrel made a good 
dinner of bread and cake, and, grown bold by 
the friendly reception he had met with, spent 
the afternoon in carrying the nuts that had 
been thrown to him off to a hiding place in a 
hollow tree, that he had discovered on _ his 
journey through the grove, and so making 
sure of a breakfast the next morning. The 
children were so interested in watching his 
operations that they wished they could have 
stayed at the window all the afternoon, but 
Miss Elton, their governess, was inexorable, 
and they were somewhat consoled by mother’s 
assurance that, now the. squirrel had once 
found his way to the house, he would be sure 
to come every day as long as the frost lasted; 
only they must take care Rollo did. not frighten 
him. So Rollo, much against his will, was 
carried off to the schoolroom, for he was as 
much interested in the newcomer as the children 
were, and had meant to have had some fine 
sport chasing him through the garden, though 
there would not have been much chance of his 
catching the nimble little animal. 

“Not a bad place for a meal, is it?’’? remarked 
the crow, as he said ‘‘Good-night”’ to his small 
friend when the sun went down, for all birds 
and beasts go to bed early in the winter. ‘‘ Did 
you manage to get enough?” 

In truth, the squirrel had not had such a 
good feed since the autumn, when nuts could 
be had for the picking, and he made up his 
mind that he would go there every day for his 
dinner as long as the snow was on the ground, 
in spite of the alarming dog, of which he had 
caught a glimpse through the window. 


Squirrels cannot always get their own living. 
When the snow covers the ground it is hard for 
the birds or the squirrels to find enough to eat. 
It is not much trouble to throw out the crumbs. 
from our tables and it is a kind act every one 
may perform.—A. H. 8. 
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« | BUNGALOW NOTES] 


Pine Ripce, November 20.—A cold rain and 
ice storm has brought many of the birds to the 
bungalow from the woods and fields around us 
seeking food from our bird table. They fly up 
and down and around the bungalow so’ swiftly 
I can hardly distinguish the smaller birds or 
feel quite certain whether I am looking at a tree 


sparrow or a winter chippie or an English spar- 


row, of course the latter are the most numerous 
but the cold weather brings all kinds to our doors. 
The cedar birds are twittering in the cedar trees. 
Several robins have been walking across the 
little lawn in front of the bungalow and are now 
flying in and out of the cedars where they appear 
to be eating the cedar berries. The juncos have 
been under the oak and pine trees; the linnets 
have been down among the sun-flower stalks; 
three large black crows lighted on the bird table 
just now and a flock of snow-white doves settled 
down on theroof of the sun-parlor where I could 
hear their little feet pat-patting over the roof. 
The vigilance of the crow is wonderful. What 
sharp eyes crows must have! Our St. Bernard, 
Basil, visits the back door daily to see if there 
are any fragments for him that the pampered 
Alphonse has rejected. Mary is very fond of 
Basil and always finds something to treat him 
with. She tells me she put some bits of fat meat 
out on the grass near the back door yesterday to 
be ready for his daily visit; shortly after this 
she heard a prodigious noise from a crow. who 


than one. 


appeared to be shrieking to his comrades about 
something. She looked out cautiously from an 
upper window and saw a crow (Jim in all prob- 
ability, as he is always watching around the 
bungalow) on a near-by tree and he was evidently 
calling his mates to joinhim. In a minute two 
more crows flew to the tree, then after a brief 
talk together they all flew down en the grass, 
seized the pieces of fat meat and flew trium- 
phantly away. 

Jim very seldom comes to the back of the 
bungalow; his favorite watch tower is a cedar 
tree near the bird table, so we are wondering 
how he discovered the small pieces of meat 
thrown out on the grass at the back door. 

There isn’t much that Jim doesn’t find out. 
The hens all know him, and are not disturbed 
when he goes to the hen-yard where he spent 
some months while he was recovering from a 
wound in his wing which prevented him from 
flying, and slept at night comfortably shielded 
from cold on a perch between the hens. 

It is now several years since Jim lived in our 
hen-yard until his wing feathers grew out again 
and some one may ask how we know Jim from 
any other crow. We know him because he is so 
much bolder than the others. He is the leader. 
When he calls his comrades to a feast set near 
the bungalow or the barn and they hesitate to 
approach so near human habitation Jim very 
plainly jeers at them and tells them not to be 
afraid. ‘‘Come on,”’ he says, sbhere is no one 
around this place who wall hurt you.” 

I cannot help wishing ‘sometimes shud there 


-were not so many Crows .Or bluejays,- but. I am 
convinced from observation that they do some 


ood, and at-any rate I cannot bear to see any- 
thing. hungry. 


The war is very demoralizing in more ways 
~ The suffering of the masses makes a 
great appeal, and opens every heart, but many 
people seem to forget in the excitement of the 
war news that a man, woman or child that is 
hungry and cold here at home suffers just as 
much as the man, woman or child in Belgium. 


-They forget that an old horse made to work when | 
every step is painful and when he is kept at the 


verge of starvation while he works, is under- 


going as great suffering (and greater, perhaps, 
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because it is more prolonged) as the horse that 
is wounded and left to die on the battlefield. 

A few thoughtful men and women are recog- 
nizing the danger thatis facing us here in America. 
Men and women are being thrown out of work 
and are suffering a dreadful fear that they will 
have to break up their homes, part with their 
children, and be dependent on charity, while 
millions of dollars are sent to aid the improve- 
ished men and women across the ocean. If we 
cannot help both sides of the ocean, certainly 
it is our duty to keep our own people from suffer- 
ing. 

But I have wandered from my theme. What 
I started to say was that I have found the war 
has had a tendency to harden some people’s 
hearts toward our fourfooted friends. ‘‘ What 
is a starving dog or cat, or what is the suffering 
of an old and abused horse, compared to the 
awful conditions in the war region?”’ | 

We do not make any comparison. This 
present war is beyond all comparison, but I can- 
not see either the humanity or the good sense in 
letting our own country slip backward in good 
works, in kindness and compassion for the 
suffering ones in America, or in putting aside 
the duties that lie next our hand to reach out 
after new charities. If the present war puts a 
stop to the advancement we were making here 
in America in good and kindly deeds it adds a 
new horror to what was already too horrible to 
realize. 3 

So we feed our hungry visitors at Pine Ridge, 
whether they be tired, over-worked horses coming 
to us for rest and building up, or a frightened 
dog picked up on the streets, lost, footsore, and 
weary, or a busy little bird, that has done its 
best to take care of itself until the ice and snow 
covered its usual feeding places, trusting that 
there are friends who will not forget our work 
while sending help across the ocean to other 
suffering ones. 

Be it understood, however, that we all want to 
help the sufferers from the war. Our motto is— 
“This ought ye to have done, but not to leave 
the other undone.’”’ <A director of our Animal 
Rescue League recently sent this word from her 
home in Newport—‘‘ Buy all the worsted you 
can use for knitting scarves for the soldiers, and 
charge it to me.’”’ So we are all knitting—knit- 


ting, at the Bungalow, and at Carver Street; and 
the pile of scarves is growing. I knit while I am 
dictating my letters, and knit during wakeful 
hours of the night. All our women at the 
League are knitting, and through us about forty 
other women have taken the worsted and needles 
from us, so generously contributed, and are 
making those long, warm scarves that cannot be 
purchased in any store. Other warm garments, 
and socks, can be purchased. I went with this 
same large-hearted giver who believes and acts 
on the motto I have given above, and stood by 
her side while she purchased many dozens of 
sweaters, undervests and drawers, and socks, 
spending nearly seven hundred dollars in an 
hour’s time for the soldiers, and again I felt 
convinced that what I have always claimed is 
true—those who love and pity our fourfooted 
friends and give generously to help them, sym- 
pathize with and assist human beings also. It 
is the men and the women who turn a deaf ear 
to the suffering of what we call the lower animals 
who are most often found to be hard and selfish 
and cruel to their own kind. 


Had the churches made it their special work 
during the two thousand years since Christ gave 
his message to the world, and tried to convince 
mankind that the only religion worth having was 
the religion of love to all our fellow creatures, 
(and every thing that lives is a fellow creature), 
we should never have had this war which is the 
result of selfishness, greed, and lust of power. 

Until the lessons of kindness and love are 
learned we shall never have either civilization 
or Christianity.—A. H. 8. 


During the month of November, the League 
received and cared for 1385 cats, 275 dogs, 13 
birds; 63 horses were taken from their owners 
and destroyed. 10 horses were cared for at Pine 
Ridge, the League’s Home of Rest for Horses. 


There is a call for knit or crocheted wither 
pads for horses in the war. The League will 
furnish directions for making and will be glad to 
forward the pads when finished. 
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CHRISTMAS FOR KITTIE. 


"Twas the night before Christmas, when all through the 
house, 
Our cat was on duty, and as still as a mouse. 
The Christmas tree stood in the corner all dressed, 
For Santa had done what we think was his best. 
In sorting his presents, for the girls and the boys, 
Santa, unfortunately, made quite a noise. 
Our cat was on duty, and creeping quite near, 
She looked up at Santa, and showed him no fear. 
So Santa decided before leaving the house, 
To give kittie her Christmas, in the shape of a mouse. 
A dear little mousie, he found in his bag, 
Filled with some catnip, and on it a tag. 
“This is for ‘Darling,’ I know she’s your dear; 
She allowed me to stroke her, and showed me no fear. 
Be kind to this kittie, she will pay you I know.” 
Then Santa was gone, o’er the beautiful snow. 
We came down in the morning, and looked high and low, 
But kittie was gone, we thought out in the snow. 
The time came for presents, we went to the tree, 
And there sat our “Darling,” her heart filled with glee. 
She was watching that mouse, it hung by a string; 
And thinking how much she would like that dear thing. 
The first present given, which was joy in our house, 
Was to kittie our “Darling,” the catnip mouse. 
—Wm. R. Lawson. 


The Tragic Comedians. 


The first prosecution in connection with per- 
forming animals occurred at a London police- 
court recently, and resulted in the conviction of 
the owners of a terrier which took a small part 
in their acrobatic “‘turn.’’ They were fined, and 
the dog was taken out of their possession and 
handed over to the care of the Canine Defence 
League. 

This first case of the kind will give much 
encouragement to that small but valiant group 
which has for years been trying to rouse British 
public opinion from its shameful indifference to 
the sufferings of animals. Not long ago it would 
have been hopeless to intervene in such a case. 
For years the music-hall public has laughed at 
and applauded the sight of little dogs distorting 
their bodies into absurd and unnatural attitudes. 
The evidence showed what a large part terror 
plays in these feats. We believe that when the 
public realises how many stage animals only 
succeed in being ‘“‘amusing”’ at the cost of terror, 
pain, and strain, it will be glad to veto all animal 
performances that are not guaranteed by some 
reliable authority as being free from cruelty. 
This conviction will give heart to the whole 
campaign against cruelty to animals. We have 
still the stain of the pit ponies to wipe off. Saving 
the Plumage Bill needs the most strenuous efforts 
of its friends. Horses are still subjected to the 
cruel practice of docking, and dogs, cats, and 
other animals by the thousand are still the 
lawful prey of the vivisector.—London Star. 


Letter to the New York Sun. 


To the Editor of The Sun: 

What strange apathy oz lack of understanding 
is it that makes the crowd gather with delight 
and laughter around the cage of the white-handed 
gibbon at the Bronx zoo when this animal gives 
its frequent and terrible cry of despair? 

According to the official guide the gibbon, 
nearly related to the human race, ‘‘shows off to 
poor advantage in a cage, but in the treetops it 
is a wonderful creature animated by 
the spirit of an Ariel. In its home in the jungles 
of Borneo and southeastern Asia it dwells in 
hilly forests, and never descends to the earth. 
When attacked . . it seems actually to fly 
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through the treetops. This animal is 
naturally very timid, but does not hesitate to 
expose itself to mortal danger when its young 
are in distress. In captivity gibbons are shy and 
nervous and take life very seriously.” 3 

This animal, shy and nervous, living in the 
tops of forest trees and never descending to the 
eround, to whom captivity is especially hard, is 
here caged in unsparing publicity for the inspec- 
tion of the, for the most part, insane crowds that 
surge through the Zodlogical Park, making a 
holiday of witnessing the animals’ misery and 
laughing at what they do not understand. 

After swinging from end to end of its pole, 
over and over again, this gibbon will huddle it- 
self in a heap, with its long white hands folded in 
human fashion, and will wail in apparent despair. 
The sound, a blood-curdling one, can be heard 
far out in the grounds; and is the signal for 
hundreds of men, women. and. children, many to 
all appearances of the more decent classes to 
gather around with laughter and cries of delight. 
It is esteemed ‘‘comical,’’ the usual criticism; 
and this word is always applied to the sad faces 
and animal ways of all the rest of the primates, 
the exhibition of which at the zoo is, in many 
ways, not a properly educative one for adults or 
children.—A, CITIZEN. 


Maids and their Charges. | 


One day in October a maid was seen to come 


out of a fashionable hotel in Boston with a little © 


spaniel, that was evidently some one’s pet, under 
her arm. The dog had on a harness; when the 
maid got out on the street she dropped the little 
creature as carelessly as she would drop an old 
shoe. The dog fell so heavily that one little foot 
was doubled under him but the observer who was 
hurrying in an opposite direction did not have 
a chance to follow and see if the foot was injured, 
she only saw that without giving the dog time to 
get on his feet the maid started along, dragging 
the little dog by his leash along the sidewalk. 
She took pains to find out who owned the dog 
and sent a note to the owner telling how her 
little dog was treated when put in charge of her 
maid. 

This is not a solitary instance of the way in 
which maids who have no affection for dogs, and 


consequently resent being asked to take care of 
them, treat them when out of their mistress’s 
sight. Sometimes the mistress does not care. 
Her dog is simply a fashionable appendage like 
a muff or a handsome wrap. AII she cares about 
him is to find him in good condition when she 
wants him to sit with her in her carriage. 

But worse than this indifference to the com- 
fort of the pet dog is the lack of responsibility 
some mothers show when engaging a maid to 
look after their young children. A maid was 
observed by neighbors taking out a little child 
daily for exercise and it was soon evident that 
she treated the child so roughly it amounted to 
absolute cruelty. At last a neighbor ventured 
to call on the mother and tell her what had been 
seen. The mother (unworthy of the name) said 
she was sorry; she would speak to her maid but 
she could not part with her as she was such an 
expert in hair dressing she could never be re- 
placed! 

Surely there should be no question about the 
duty of women to be watchful and very careful 
to whom they entrust the care of either a child 
or a dog, for an ill-tempered, unprincipled maid 
can do an immense amount of harm to her little 
charge making it peevish, unhappy, and spoiling 
its disposition even in a daily walk. Doubtless 
the health of a child has sometimes been seriously 
impaired through the treatment it has received 
from an irresponsible, or unprincipled maid, and 
the worst of it is, neither the young child nor 
the dog can tell how it has been treated.—A.H.S. 


ae LEAGUE NEWS bg 
AND NOTES 


The many kind friends who have helped us in 
the annual fair will be glad to hear that we have 
every reason to be pleased with its success. We 
cannot yet give any correct estimate of the 
amount of money we shall clear as the bills are 
not yet sent in, but the attendance both days was 
very good and we know that many purchases 
were made. 

Many very pleasant things were said about 
the fair. Not once, but many times, we were 
told that it was the prettiest fair we have ever 
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had. The tables were decorated with evergreen 
which gave a cheerful appearance to the hall, 
and it was generally remarked that each table 
was most generously supplied with attractive 
articles at reasonable prices. 

It gave us who were working in the fair much 
pleasure to see among our visitors actors from 
the leading theatres of the city. Cyril Maude 
(Grumpy) came in with Mrs. John C. Fairchild, 
Jr., to lunch; Mrs. Benjamin Cheney (Julia 
Arthur) brought in Miss Florence Martin (Peg 
O’ My Heart) to lunch; Julian Eltinge made a 
tour of the hall purchasing something from every 
table. 

One of the Boston papers said that ‘‘all the 
élite of Boston were there.’”? We would not go 
so far as to say ‘‘all” but we can say without 
exaggeration that a large number of well-known 
society ladies showed their appreciation of the 
practical, necessary work which the Animal 
Rescue League has been faithfully pursuing for 
fifteen years by attending the fair. 

On Tuesday afternoon there were between 
twenty and thirty card tables in the balcony 
and on the platform under the management of 
Miss Alice Wells of Cambridge. After the cards 
many of the ladies remained for afternoon tea 
which was in charge of Mrs. John Codman. The 
waitresses were Miss Frances Fairchild; the 
Misses Rosamund and Ruth Codman; Miss 
Elizabeth Burgess; Miss Maude Phillips; Miss 
Constance Morss and others. 

On Monday evening the Cosmopolitan Con- 
cert Company, consisting of graduates of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind gave a very de- 
lightful entertainment. The artists composing 
the orchestra were Mr. Richard Barnard, piano; 
Mr. Antonio Martone, violin and _ vocalist; 
Mr. Charles Sticher, cornet; Mr. Frank Sticher, 
clarinet and Mr. Francis Ierardi, ’cello. 

The fair closed on Tuesday evening with a 
cabaret and dance, managed by Miss Farring- 
ton, Mrs. Geo. Powers and Miss Janie Hobart. 
Mrs. Powers was also a “gypsy fortune teller’’ 
during both days of the fair and added a good 
little sum to the treasury by her skill in reading 
palms. 

A pretty ‘“‘rainbow dance’’ was given by a 
young girl, Helen May Sweeney, and a graceful 
fancy dance was performed by Miss Sweeney 


and Mr. Royal Jordan. The Bazley orchestra of 
six pieces gave excellent music which was de- 
lightfully varied by a song from Mr. Steele, a 
soloist from the Meistersingers. Miss Grace’ 
M. Farrington of Cambridge very kindly gave 
her services. 

Late Tuesday afternoon a colored man in the 
livery of a cab driver came into the fair. Meet- 
ing the president he reminded her that his horse 
had been given a happy vacation at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest and he wanted to show his ap- 
preciation of the League work by making a few 
purchases at the fair which he proceeded to do, 
going from one table to another to find little 
things that he could make some use of. This 
was to the president a very pleasant incident of 
the fair. 

Many simple, inexpensive articles were sent 
in for sale by women who wrote letters of the 
deepest feeling for the League work, telling of 
the happiness it gave them every year to make 
a few articles for the fair since they could not 
give money. 


Christmas for the Horses. 


The Animal Rescue League will send out again 
on Christmas Eve, its motor cars laden with ear- 
rots cut up fine and mixed with meal, and apples 
cut in quarters for hungry and tired horses that 
are out that evening. Hot coffee and doughnuts 
will be carried for the drivers. All who are in- 


‘terested in this Christmas work are invited to 


send carrots, apples, sugar, or money to The Ani- 
mal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 
Last year much comfort and good cheer was be- 
stowed on man and beast by this simple Christ- 
mas Eve celebration and we wish to repeat it if 
we can.—Mrs. Huntineton Smitu, President. 


The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share,— 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me. 


—J. R. Lowell. 


Ah! when shall all men’s good 

Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams across the sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year ? 


—Tennyson. 
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Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 
Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
BIRDS BOARDED FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 
Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. Sick 
birds treated, personal attention. Reasonable SPECIALIST IN 
rates; references. Birds for sale. . 
ee eae DISEASES OF SMALL ANIMALS 
120 Chandler St., Boston, Mass. ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
° 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
L O V E Y O U R P E 4k S STREET Oxford 244 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 
Prove it by feeding them the best. | NEESER EEE 
Bear in mind FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 
Dr. A. . Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
‘js made and medicated for easy ERCSEDOL BIOS: 
digestion for your puppies and dogs. UNDERTAKERS 
Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. The dog will 2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels’. He will make the Steen hee PUN Ua a rer 
choice. At most grocers and druggists. is FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
° . e esrooms. 
Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies Complete enuipment for cit and out-of-town service. 
can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. We Automobile Hearses. | 
could tell you why they are the best but a trial is convinc- Frank 8.  teseen a Sa aera Vice-President. 
ing. Book on Feeding and Care free. Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 172 Milk St., Boston. : Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


Gustavus AF: Esselen | At Stud, Lord Dorset (Blue) and Cremo (Cream) 


Persian Kittens a Specialty 


gerade LEXINGTON CATTERY 
Mrs. J.C. White Winter Board a Specialty 


Artists’ Materials School Supplies MISS M. E. PLUMER 
Kindergarten Goods Children’s Novelties 377 Massachusetts Avenue - - Lexington 
Christmas and New Year Cards SAMs Se dad 
Calendars, etc. Stationery mae i ea Ait oe Tha ca 
Personal Greeting Christmas Cards a Specialty OUR NEW: EIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


19 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


In making your plans for Christmas do not 
forget to send the Animal Rescue League carrots, 
apples or anything that horses, cats and dogs 
can enjoy. 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


New Books for Young People 


Boys and Girls of Garden City, By Jean Dawson, Head of the Biological Department, Cleveland. 


This story tells the experience of a group of children engaged in solving the problems 
of their own community life—developing efficiency, preventing disease, and ridding their 
city of mosquitoes, filth, and flies. Dealing with children in action, the story 
vitalizes all the facts of hygiene, sanitation, and civic betterment, and for this reason is 
especially suitable for the supplementary reading of boys and girls in the upper gram- 
mar grades, or for use by Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. The author, Dr. Jean 
Dawson, has a nation-wide reputation as the originator and director of the city of Cleve- 
land’s recent successful campaigns for the extermination of the house fly. Illustrated... 75 cents 


The Next Generation, By one of the authors of The Gulick Hygiene Series: Frances Gulick Jewett. 


This book aims to teach young people of high-school age the fundamental principles of 
biology. The following chapter titles suggest the scope of the subjects discussed: 
Mendel and his Garden Peas, Evolution of the Horse, A Few of Darwin’s Facts, Dar- 
win’s Problem, Evidences of Evolution, Acquired Characters and Mutations, New 
Species through Changed Environment, Beginnings of the Next Generation, Germ Cells . 
Damaged by Alcohol, From Fourteen to Twenty, Family Responsibility, Protect the 
Stream of Life, Overwork for Children One Hundred Years Ago and Now, Three Steps 
in Race Improvement, The Final Step, or Race Regeneration. With diagrams and illus- 
ELA TIONS 2 pr SHS is, wy yoke Heals ha oh Ouse as pt ca alla eL o.letese: saree ola bess ho noMeie alla eran ech oes eee east ee 


GINN AND COMPANY: PUBLISHERS 


29 BEACON STREET a3 BOSTON, MASS. 


When You Reflect | 


PUSSYWILLOW HOUSE : | 
upon the variety of Dog Foods on the 
VACATION HOME FOR PET CATS market and sum up their respective 


claims to being the best 
small pets. Thirty minutes from Boston. 


MISS M. P. F. DO NOT FORGET 


Pussywillow House, Wayland, Mass. that SPRATT’S DOG FOODS hold the 

et ak ha premier position among them all for genu- 
ine wholesome nourishment and health 
and strength-giving properties. 


Home life in country and best care given 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION Spratt’s Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 
PR NS See: ats are Something Above the Ordinary. 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have Send 2c. stamp for “Dog Culture” which con- 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. | tains much Valuabloantseninaen Bh 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, : Dedham, Mass. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 


